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"The  Making  of  the  Discourse  on  Islamic  Architecture" 

by  Sibel  Bozdogan  and  Nasser  Rabbat 

The  other  day,  we  were  contemplating  a  hypolhelical  academic  setting  m  an  Islamic  country.  We  imagined  lecture 
courses  covenng  the  history  of  architecture  Irom  prehistory  to  the  presanl  from  an  Islamic  perspective,  as  well  as  advanced 
seminars  on  indn/ldual  works,  architects  and  themes  We  came  up  with  titles  such  as  "Iniro  to  History  ot  Architecture  'rom 
the  Ziggurat  ol  Mesopotamia  to  Critical  Regionalism,"  "Classical  Revival  in  the  Medieval  Penod,"  (in  Anatolia  and  Syna  that 
is),  The  Works  and  Whtings  ol  Mimar  Sinan,"  "Archilecture  and  Ideology  in  the  Early  20th  Century,"  (again  in  Turkey  and 
Egypt)  etc.  For  the  intelleclually  cunous,  we  thought  there  could  be  one  course  on  "Western  Architecture"  (from  Classical 
Greece  to  Deconstruction)  occupying  a  place  among  area/cuHural  studies. 

The  seeming  absurdity  ol  this  picture,  st(UCtunng  and  categorizing  the  history  of  architecture  Irom  a  specific, 
unusual  perspective  is  not  unlike  the  way  in  whtehjw^flfetory  ol  Western  architecture  is  commonly  portrayed  as  history  ot 
architecture  par  exce//ence  -  a  paradtjmthatwehavtfell  thoroughly  internalized  to  the  point  thai  we  rarely  question  it. 
These  reflections  gava  us  the  initial  iriapiration  to  develop  a  course  which  we  decided  to  call  The  Making  ol  the  Discourse  on 
jcture."  It  IS  a  course  not  about  Islamic  architecture,  but  about  the  lexis,  representations  and  mental  attitudes 
pstruct  It  and  assign  it  a  particular  place  in  knowledge  and  scholarship. 

Such  a  Hilical  reading  o!  the  study  and  representation  of  Islamic  architecture  provides  the  vehicle  lo  unveil  the 
i  dominant  paradigm  of  Iradltionai  Western  scholarship.  This  paradigm  allirrrip^nd  legitimizes  a  self-conscious  and  histoncally 
evolving  identity  for  the  West  by  casting  other  cultures  in  anthropological  and-e-hisioncai  categones,  while  the  very  ideals  of 
scholarship,  intellectual  curiosity  and  quest  for  knowledge  are  themselves  b 
attributes.  Thus,  for  example,  inqulnes  into  tlie  indebtedness  of  Greek  a 
heritage  of  architecture  in  the  Islamic  Middle  East  and  Chnstian  Europe,  t 
Medieval  penod,  and  iheir  similar  hisloncizing  attitudes  in  the  pre-Modern 
negated,  simply  because  they  could  not  fit  within  the  politically  accepted  d 


lenlly  portrayed  as  exclusively  Westem 
e  to  fwlesopotamia,  the  common  classical 
nd  fruitful  interaction  between  them  in  the 
e  usually  neglected,  and  sometimes 
;t  of  an  evolutionary  history  o(  architecture  in 


the  West.  Instead,  traditional  Westem  scholarship  adopts  an  epistemolografjframework  based  on  well-k 
oppositions  like  East/West,  static/dynamic,  sensual/raiional,  decorative/  ^ 
Islamic  architecture  to  a  set  of  prevalent  characterizations,  static  and  d« 
prescribed  slot  m  the  chain  of  architectural  evolution. 

In  addressing  the  various  ways  in  which  Islamic  culture  and  anf 
duced.  we  were  informed  and  inspired  by  recent  literature  in  cultural  c 
the  Other  (whether  they  are  Orientals,  women,  blacks)  than  about  their  ai 
knowledge  Our  greatest  debt  is  obviously  to  Edward  Said's  seminal  w 


■re  represented,  codified  and  repro- 
;  less  about  the  cultures  and  hislones  of 
Ipological  appropnation  by  hegemonic  forms  of 
tientalism,  lor  extending  the  connection 


The  recent  mtegralion  of  Ihe  Design  for 
Islamic   Soc/e//es(DlS)  program  wilhin  a 
broader  area  of  study  of  Architecture  and 
Culture  provided  a  platform  for  Ihe  studenls  of 
DIS  lo  engage  in  a  discussion  concerning  the 
program,  particularly  regarding  Ihe  curnculum  and 
its  rote  in  defining  Ihe  scope  of  Ihe  program  and 
Its  position  within  the  larger  framework  ol  the 
Department  of  Architecture. 

Structured  initially  for  the  students,  'who 
will  practice,  teach  or  research  the  architecture  of 
Muslim  countries,  the  DIS  program  admits 
students  largely  from  Xhe'Third  World.  'The 
definition  'Muslim  counfnes'encompasses  a 
multitude  of  regions,  cultures  and  societies.  While 
the  program  focuses  on  such  a  wide  spectrum  of 
contexts,  ii  has  the  inherent  possibility  of 
including  students  from  all  over  the  world  who 
share  an  interest  in  mullicultural  built  environ- 
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tion  lo  conlemporary  cnlical  theories.  Moreover, 
there  is  ^  plurality  of  academic,  cultural  and 
ideological.backgrounds  This  multiplicity  belies 
the  current  singular  delinilion  of  the  program 
Similarly,  il  fannot  be  defined  as  an  eastern' 
program  operating  wilhin  a  'westerrS  academic 
context,  noj  as  a  'nonwesfem'  prograpi-  This 
attempt  lo  achieve  identity  through  an  'otherness' 
lo  the  we^t  appears  paradoxical,  Sych  a 
definition  has  deep  implications  relative  not  only 
to  theprogram,  bul  to  its  content/  In  short,  such  a 
preoccupation  with  'definition'  creates  seclusion 
within  the  academic  community,  obstrucling  Ihe 
^  exchange  of  thoughts  ^nd  ideas.  Concurrently, 
the  "existing  heterogenous  backgrounds  and 
contradictory  viewpoints  of  the  students  have 
positive  implications.  Polarities  expose  the 
possibility  for  areas  of  overlap  which  can  offer  a 
space  for  multiculturalism  and  spontaneous 


//  IS  not  surprising  that  within  the  nationally  and  culturally  diverse  student  body  and 
faculty  at  MIT.  there  are  many  who  are  engaged  in  issues  revolving  around  the  East-West 
discourse.  The  intent  of  this  issue,  however,  is  not  to  simply  expose  theif  work,  but  to  demon- 
strate the  way  these  inquiries  are  expanding  (Western)  architectural  knowledge  by  exposing  the 
inextncat)le  continuities  between  East  and  West   It  is  an  attempt  to  blur  the  boundaries  often 
associated  with  cultural  studies,  and  hence,  those  which  isolate  different  programs  withm  the 
Oepariment  of  Architecture,  particularly  the  former  Design  for  Islamic  Societies  group. 

The  following  articles  investigate  not  only  the  formulation  ol  the  East-West  discourse 
and  its  relevance  to  a  rereading  of  architectural  history,  bul  further,  ihey  seek  to  expose  the 
complexities  and  ambiguities  wilhin  the  discourse  itself. 


The  possibility  of  creating  a  pluralistic 
forum  highlights  the  role  of  Ihe  curriculum.  In 
particular,  the  courses  of  Ihe  Design  for  Islamic 
Societies  program  should  be  structured  to 
expose  the  multiple  foci  and  different  cultural 
interests  to  the  Department  of  Architecture  at 
large.  However,  the  difficulty  encountered  when 
trying  to  communicate  ideas  and  experiences  in 
an  unfamiliar  academic  context  reinforces  the 
need  to  restructure  the  methods  course.  The 
course  should  offer  a  transition  from  Ihe  'easferrf 
architectural  background  lo  the  'western  theoreti- 
cal' context.    At  the  same  time,  the  extent  to 


S    between  knowledge  and  power  lo 
the  study  of  the  Orient,  and 
exposing  how,  from  being  a 
geographical  and  cultural  eniity,  the 
Onent  was  systematically  trans- 
formed into  an  object  of  research 
and  scholarship,  of  display,  and, 
ultimately,  of  domination  and 
exploitation.  Al  the  same  time, 
deriving  our  examples  from  Turkey 
and  Egypt  as  representative  contexts  in  which  the 
Orientalist  project  manifests  itself,  we  sought  to 
introduce  Islamic  architecture  as  an  "invented 
tradition"  in  the  sense  that  historian  Eric 
Hobsbawm  uses  the  term,  i.e  invented  by  Western 
experts  as  well  as  local  nationalist  elites  as  part  of 
specific  political  and  ideological  agendas. 

The  sharp  dichotomy  between  what  we 
perceive  to  be  the  discipline  ol  architecture 
(denved  from  Western  architectural  history  and 
texts )  and  what  is  generally  delegated  to  area/ 
cultural  studies  (institutionalized  in  Middle  East 
Centers,  Departments  of  Asian  and  Oriental 
Sludies  etc.)  is  only  one  manifestation  of  the  binary 
structure,  rooted  in  the  legacy  of  Orientalism, 
which  largely  accounts  for  Ihe  enoimous  intellec- 
tual challenge  facing  any  attempt  that  claims, 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  to  negate  this  polanzing 
constmct   The  location  of  an  Aga  Khan  Program 
for  Islamic  Architecture"  within  the  Department  of 
Archileclure  at  MIT  is  an  instance  of  such  tension 
and  therefore  opportunity   Whether  in  the  end  it 
serves  lo  reaffirm  the  constmct  or  pose  a  cntical 
challenge  to  it  would  determine  Ihe  next  step  m  the 
continuous  project  ol  rewriting  Ihe  history  of 
architecture,  ■ 


Beyond  the  Glass  Door :  Students'  Introspective 

By  Asiya  ChovdHJiy 


which  an  introductory  course  can  create  a 
transition  between  'east  and  'west',  between 
'design' arifi 'theory,  needs  to  be  questioned.   A 
generalized  overview  can  lead  to  superficiality  , 
denying  the  inherent  complexity  of  Ihe  critical 
Iheones,  Allematively,  engagement  with  certain 
critical  issues  (e.g.  orientalism)  could  be  a  vehicle 
for  associating  with  the  cntical  theories  at  large 
The  wide  range  of  courses  offered  tn  other  areas 
of  study  in  the  department  is  an  effective  way  of 
generating  interaction.  The  design  studio  could  be 
a  suitable  venue  where  a  focus  on  both  western 
and  the  nonwestem  issues  could  encourage 
dialogue.  The  design  faculty   are  a  valuable 
resource  if   an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  DIS  and  its  environs. 

The  glass  door  which  defines  the 
territory  of  the  DIS  program  provides  an  appropri- 
ate metaphor  for  the  issues  herein.  It  offers  a 
complex  interpretation  of  relationships  -  viewed 
from  one  angle  it  is  reflective;  from  another  it  is 
transparent,  from  yet  another  it  appears  protec- 
tive. Vanations  depend  on  our  own  positions  and 
the  kind  of  light  shed  on  it.  Can  the  inside/ 
outside  dilemma  be  solved  by  eliminating  the 
glass  door  '^  It  is  a  much  broader  issue  and 
whelher  we  can  really  go  beyond  the  glass  door 


On  Regionalism 
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By  Charles  Correa 


Strange  indeed  thai,  since  Ihe  beginning  of 
,  man  has  used  the  most  inert  matenals,  like  rock 
stone,  wood  and  bnck,  cement  and  sleel,  lo 
ess  Ihe  invisible  compulsions  thai  consume  him. 

And  yel,  in  out  everyday  existence,  we 
n  quite  tar  removed  from  such  passonate 
;ems.  At  woilt,  architects  face  quite 

3  somewhat  banal  world. 
Thai  IS  to  say,  we  deal  wilh  clients  who  have  particular 
requirements,  budgets,  lime  schedules  and  so  forth. 
Within  these  parameters,  we  try  !o  arrive  al  suitable 
arrangemenis  of  bulltform. 

Bui  on  another  level,  |ust  below  Ihe  surface, 
architects  (at  least  some  of  Ihem)  seem  to  have 
access  to  a  series  ocompulsive,  near-mythic  Images. 
These  act  like  powerful  elixirs,  transforming  the  dross 
D  something  valuable. 
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But  this  of  course  is  not  quite  the  whole 
picture.  For  much  below  this  layer  of  wham-0  images, 
there  is  a  third  stratum,  a  far  more  pcolound  deep 
structure,  generated  by  the  interaction  of  culture, 
aspirations,  climate,  and  other  such  factors  This  deep 
structure  is  tfie  wellspnng  of  architecture,  a  pnmordial 
source  which  underlies  the  middle  level  and  which 
generates  its  compulsive  imagery.  For  example,  Frank 
Uoyd  Wnghi  created  his  Usonian  houses  not  by 
raiding  Cape  Cod  or  Tudor  vocabulary,  but  rather  by 
his  intuitive  understanding  of  the  aspirations  of  middle 
America  in  the  mid-west-  In  other  words,  his  path 
seems  to  go  nght  through  Ihe  middle  layer  and  touch 
rock-bottom  in  the  deep  stnjcture.  On  his  way  back  to 
Ihe  surface,  he  bnngs  wilh  him  Ihe  new  mythic  images 
of  USONtA.  Deposited  at  the  middle  level,  they 
become  accessible  lo  all  of  us,  forming  the  lifestyle  of 
much  of  North  American  suburbia  throughout  this 
century;  Ihe  two  steps  up  to  the  dmmg  area,  the 
carport,  the  picture  window,  the  open  plan,  and  so 
forth. 

Looked  al  this  way,  it  is  easy  lo  perceive 
that  there  are  in  fad  two  diftereni  sources  of  Regional- 
ism in  architeclure.  The  first  consists  of  those 
architects  who  bounce  off  the  middle  layer.  The  mam 
difference  between  them  and  Ihe  'Inlernational " 
stylists  is  that  their  grab-bag  of  wham-0  images  is 
somewhat  more  localised.  But  essentially,  it  is  the 
same  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  process, 
quite  different  from  Ihe  first,  which  also  generates 
regionalism.  This  process  involves  reaching  the  deep- 
structure  in  that  lowest  iayer.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult, 
yet  rewarding,  path   Such  architecture 
does  not  merely  transfer  images 

@    (whether  of  local  or  transnational 
origin),  but  transforms  ihem,  re- 
inventing them  so  to  speak.  In  order  to 
understand  this  process  we  must 
examine  the  forces  that  generate 
architecture,  and  their  crucial  relation- 
ship with  each  other 
The  first  of  these  forces  is 
Culture.  In  our  model  it  is  like  a  great 
resevoir,  calm  and  continuous, 
changing  only  very  gradually  over  the 
years.  The  second  is  Aspirations.  This  force  can  be 
quite  different  from  Culture-  though  of  course  they 
interacl  continuously  Aspirations  are  dynamic  and 
volatile,  often  quite  ephemeral. 

The  third  force  acting  on  architecture  is 
Climate.  It  is  fundamentally  an  unchanging  force.  It 
exens  a  far  more  primary  Influence  on  architeclure 
than  il  does  on  any  other  of  the  arts  such  as  music, 
painting,  or  dance.  So  a  very  thorough  understanding 
of  climate  is  crucial  to  an  architect's  work.  It  must  go 
tar  beyond  the  merely  pragmatic.  For  at  the  deep- 
structure  level.  Climate  conditions  Culture  and  its 
expression,  its  rites  and  rituals.  In  itself,  Climate  is  the 
source  of  myth.  The  metaphysical  qualites  attnbuted 
lo  open-to-sky  space  in  the  cultures  of  India  and 
f^exico  are  concommitants  of  the  warm  climate  m 
which  they  exist,  )usl  as  Ihe  films  ol  Ingmar  Bergman 
would  be  inconceivable  without  the  dark  brooding 
Swedish  winters. 

The  fourth  force  acting  on  architecture  is 
Technology,  No  other  arl  feels  its  influence  so 
decisively.  Musical  instruments  change,  but  only 
gradually,  In  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prevailing  technology  changes  every  few  decades. 


(he  new  Stale  Assembly  lor  Ihe  GovemmenI  ol  Uadhya  Pradesh.  Cidade  de  Goa  in  Dona  Paula,  Ihe  Inslitvte  ol  Aslmphyslcs  In 
Poona.  as  well  as  urban  planning  projects  In  Bombay.  Bangalore  and  olher  cities  ol  India.  From  WO  -75  he  was  Chiel  Architect  lor 
Ihe  planning  ol  Hew  Bombay  and  In  1985  was  appointed  Chairman  ol  National  Commission  on  Urbanization.  Correa  has  taught  at 
several  universities,  both  m  India  and  abroad,  and  is  the  author  ol  The  New  Landscape.  His  work  has  been  published  In  various 
architectural  journals  and  monographs  and  he  has  received  several  awards  and  honors,  including :  In  1972  the  Padma  Shriby  the 
President  ot  India,  in  19B4  the  Poyal  Gold  Medal  by  the  FIB  A.  In  1986  the  Gold  Medal  ol  the  Indian  Institute  ol  Architects  and  in  1990 
m  ol  Architects).  This  lali  he  is  leaching  a  Ixvei  III  studio  al  MIT  with  Michael  Brswne 
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And  each  lime  this  happens,  architec- 
ture musi  re-invent  the  expression  of 
the  mythic  images  and  values  upon 
which  it  IS  based. 

Architecture  comes  into  being 
at  the  point  of  resolution  of  these  forces 
Sometimes  this  point  changes  because 
of  a  shift  in  the  basic  cultural  paradigm. 
Changes  along  ihis  axis  are  shared  by 
Architeclure  wilh  all  the  other  arts.  It  is 
the  frequency  and  decisiveness  of  the 
technological  changes  that  are  unique 
to  architecture,  and  which  make  it  such 
a  sensitive  barometer  of  the  health  and 
robustness  of  a  particular  society. 

Take,  for  instance,  the 
exquisitely  corbelled  masonry  of  the 
iwans  of  Isphahan,  or  the  half-timbered 
walls  of  the  Elizabethan  cottage.  When 
the  technology  changes  (e.g.,  the  s 
has  to  be  replaced  by  concrete,  or  the 
wood  by  steel),  we  have  Iwo  choices: 
we  can  either  superficially  transfer  the 
old  images  to  the  new  builtform  (hence 
the  lake  arches  and  domes  we  see  all 
around  us)  or  we  can  transform  them. 
I.e.  re-inveni  them  in  the  new  technol- 
ogy .  Both  options  work,  but  there  is  a 
difference.  The  process  of  transfer  is 
facile  but  debilitating;  transformation 
challenges  society,  but  renews  it  as 

What  do  we  mean  by 
regionalism?  To  me .  all  true  architec- 
lure is.  by  definition,  regional  because  it 
becomes  true  only  when  it  expresses 
Ihe  pnme  forces  of  Culture,  Aspirations 
and  Climate  in  the  technology  available 
at  a  particular  poinl  on  this  planet. 
Thus,  in  a  profound  sense,  all  Ihe 
finenst  examples  of  architecture  that  we 
have  experienced,  horn  Fathepur-Slkn 
at  Agra  and  the  temples  of  Nara  to  the 
Oak  Park  houses  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wnghl, 
are  all  regional;  not  because  they 
exploit  the  middle  layer  of  facile 
imagery,  bui  because  they  make 
contact  with  the  deep-structure  Ihal  lies 
beneath.  ■ 
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Modern  Architecture  in  the  Non-Western  World 

by  Sibel  Bozdogan 

As  caplured  by  Sir  Bannister  Fletcher's  Tree  of  Architecture"  -the  frontispiece  to  his  paradigmatic  A 
History  of  Architecture  Or)  The  Comparstive  Method,  Iractilional  Western  scholarship  has  drawn  a 
sharp  distmclion  between  the  hisloncal  evolution  of  Western  architecture  ancJ  the  "non-hisloncal 
alyles"  ol  other  cultures.  Departing  from  the  1 9th  century  Onentalist  perception  ol  and  (ascinalion 
wilt)  the  latter  as  ethnographic  and  anthropological  caiegones  outside  hisloncal  lime,  the  study  of 
non-Yi/estem  art  and  architecture  has  typtcally  been  an  area  speaalizaftof}  outside  the  disciplinary 
core,  ar>d  has  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  their  pre-modern,  i  e  'Iraditional"  and  therefore 

I   more  "aunhenlic'  and  "unconlaminaled'  penods. 

T\ie  official  hislonography  of  Modem  Archileciure  m  the  twentieth  century,  most  conspicu- 
ously represented  by  Siegfned  Giedion  among  others,  has  sensed  only  to  affirm  this  conslfuci  by 

I   portraying  mooemism  as  a  leleological  doctrine  wilh  an  internal  logic  -a  thoroughly  rational  and 
unambiguous  expression  of  the  condition  of  modernity  rooted  m  the  Enlighten  menl,  and  tho  process 
of  modernization  brouohi  about  by  the  mausfnal  Revolution   At  ihe  same  time  that  Western  hislory 
was  legiiimiMd  as  a  universal  paih  lo  be  followed  by  all  "post-tradiiional  socielies"  ol  the  non-Western 
world  (as  modernizalion  iheones  m  sociology  called  Ihem),  modern  archileciure  was  thus  legitimized 
as  universal  rationality.  Therefore,  modem  architecture  outside  the  Western  world  had  nothing 
interesting  lo  offer  beyond  hisioncally  inevitable  imitations  and  importations  of  Western  models  by  the 
modernizing  nalionalisl  elites  and  their  Western  consultants. 


today.  The  latter  argue  Ihal.  since  the  modem  premise  of  a  liberated  society  turned  out  to  be  a  myth, 
its  archileciurai  expression  also  needs  lo  be  condemned  in  favor  of  either  an  essentiadsm  advocating 
the  return  to  tradition,  i.e  a  stale  anienor  lo  ihe  modernisl  proieci,  or  a  luslificaiory  posi-modemism. 

I  i.e.  a  state  which  gives  up  Ihe  modernist  proiect  altogether,  negating  any  iranslormalive  or  cniical 
role  for  archileciure  in  society  It  is  therefore  extremely  urgent  to  embark  upon  a  less  totalizing  and 
more  rigorous  critique  of  the  modern  project  m  the  non-western  world,  in  order  to  ultimately  restore 

I   architectural  modernism  as  an  ambiguous  and  cnlical  discourse,  irreducible  lo  an  official  style. 

The  first  task  is  lo  discouple  the  forms  of  modem  archileciure  (rfln-fiuilh  te^lBillizing  and 
totalizing  claims  like  scieniidc  rationality,  lunclionalism,  Zeitgeist  etc  and  lo  expose  how  modem 
architecture  was  introduced  to  many  non-westem  nations  from  above  by  a  bureaucratic,  professional 
and  inlelleclual  elite,  pnmanly  as  a  sym&o'  ol  modernity  and  only  after  the  critical  force  of  the 
modernist  avant-garde  had  already  eclipsed  in  the  West  giving  way  to  a  seemingly  unified  Interna- 
tional style"   In  the  conspicuous  absence  o!  all  the  conditions  under  which  Western  modernism 
flourished  (I  e.  the  indusinalized  melropohs,  the  autonomous  bourgeoisie  subject  and  a  full-fledged 
capitalist  economy  among  others),  modernist  forms  in  Ihe  non-westem  world  have  nol  emerged  as  a 
radical  cniique  ol  the  discipline  of  architecture  from  withm,  but  have  been  adopled  as  pan  ol  oHicial 
cultural  agendas  engineered  and  enforced  by  nationalist  elites  who  perceived  themselves  as  agents 
ol  civilization 

On  the  other  hand,  nalionalisl  consciousness  in  ihe  posl-colcmal  world  is  painfully 
contradictory  in  ils  premises  both  wishing  to  reclaim  a  cultural  past  as  Ihe  basis  of  national  identity 
and  yet,  representing  a  real  aspiration  for  participating  in  a  larger  world  as  a  way  ol  negating 
Otherness  and  provinciality  Constructs  of  cultural  and  architectural  modemily  in  Ihe  non-weslern 
world  "are  not  merely  texts"  as  Edward  Said  would  have  put  it,  but  they  have  a  "worldliness"  which 
correspond  to  a  genuine  desire  to  connect  to  Ihe  larger  reservoir  of  human  culture  as  a  whole".  This 
IS  a  reminder  lo  resist  the  tendency  for  turning  ihe  recent  cntique  of  modernity  into  a  new  orthodoxy 
of  militant  Identity  politics  which  merely  reverses  the  Onenialisi  consiruci  litis  time  to  argue  for  the 
inherent  virtue  of  everything  representing  hitherto  marginalized  Others   Instead,  it  invites  recognition 
that  identities  are  always  "constmcted',  complex,  multiple,  contradictory  and  continuously  shifting  and 
that  aspirations  are  as  much  part  of  identities  as  cultural  inheritance. 

Given  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  problems  facing  non-westem  nations  loday,  the 
lial  premises  of  the  modernist  avant-garde   (i.e.  the  radical  questioning  of  the  accepted  defimiions 
and  aesthetic  norms  of  the  discipline  of  architecture,  the  passionate  engagement  with  issues  of 
housing,  urbanism  and  production,  and  the  desire  to  make  a  difference  m  the  politics  of  daily  life)  are 
immensely  relevant  and  refreshing  However,  the  actual  archileciurai  forms  and  expression  of  such  a 
cnlical  discourse  cannot  be  prescnbed  a-pnon  without  luming  it  into  a  stylistic  orthodoxy,  Modernity  is 
an  inherently  paradoxical  project,  at  once  liberating  and  alienating,  as  Marshal  Berman  remindes  us  in 
At!  That  Is  Solid  Melt  tnto  Air.  Hence,  it  is  continuously  open  to  critical  reflection  upon  Its  own 
premises.  It  is  nol  only  "an  incomplete  projecf  but  should  remain  so.B 
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National  "Intemational  Style" 

An  Architectural  Dispute  Between  Erich 
Mendelsohn  and  ttie  Tel  Aviv  Circle 

[based  or  .jnSMArtfiSth 

byAlonaNllzaoShiftan 

Most  of  the  significant  Jewish  archi- 
tectural production  in  pre-state  Palestine  was 
executed  dunng  the  thirties  by  either  members 
of  the  Tel  Aviv  Circle,  a  young  architects' 
organization,  or  by  the  elilisl  modern  master 
Ench  f\;1endelsohn  While  the  former,  at  the 
architectural  loretront  ol  a  mapr  building  boom, 
employed  a  Zionist-espoused  vocabulary  of  the 
Modem  Movement  with  unparalleled  consis- 
lency;  Mendelsohn,  upon  opening  his  practice 
there  in  1934,  pursued  a  quiet  modernism, 
pure,  austere,  strong  and  static,  incorporating 
regional  typology  and  a  twist  of  oriental 
symbolism.  This  constituted  a  conspicuous  shift 
away  from  his  well  known  architecture  in 
Europe,  already  canonized  and  reused  in 
Palestine.  Neither  the  variety  o(  building  types 
nor  their  diverse  patronage  can  explain  the 
architectural  differences  between  these 
professional  architects.  Both  Mendelsohn  and 
the  Tel  Aviv  circle  were  an  iniegral  pan  of  the 
evolution  of  ihe  Modern  Movement  m  Europe. 
They  were  all  seli-identilied  Zionists,  partici- 
pants in  the  creation  of  'a  national  home",  rather 
than  foreign  advocates  of  western  progress. 
Evidently,  these  two  architectural  tendencies 
embodied  conflicting  ideological  agendas. 
Against  the  background  ol  pre-war  Europe  and 
its  Jewish  crisis,  tensions  caused  by  power 
struggles  between  British  colonialism,  Zionism, 
and  the  Palestinian  Arab  nationalism,  gener- 
ated conflicting  cultural,  social  and  political 


e  in  pre-state    I 


The  Tel  Aviv  Circle,  the  leading 
protagonists  of  f^lodern  Architecture  in  pre-state 
Palestine,  adhered  to  the  revolt 
this  historical  moment  constituted: 
the  negation  of  the  Jewish 
diaspora  life  in  favor  ot  an  in 
pendent  upstanding  being,  i. 
national  home';  the  negalion  ol  Ihe 
European  bourgeoisie  m  favor  of 
an  agranan  working  society  (or 
social  equality  in  the  less  desirable 
urban  setting);  and,  the  negation, 
primarily  as  a  consequence  of  Ihe  emerging 
Arab  Israeli  conflict,  ol  the  romanticism  ot  the 
East  in  favor  of  an  original  collective  image  , 
which  would  develop  inio  the  myth  of  Ihe  Sabra 
(the  Israeli  born).  Judaism,  a  pre-national 
common  denominator,  was  secularized  in  this 
process  to  fit  into  the  national  paradigm. 

This  Inple  negalion  facilitated  Ihe 
adoption  of  the  avant-garde.  In  Palestine,  the 
quesi  for  national  ideniity  could  nol  rely  on  a 
common  national  heritage,  because  hitherto, 
the  nation  was  an  abstract  entity,  visually 
immersed  in  other  cultures  and  iheir  torms  of 
representation.  The  emergence  ol  Ihe  Zionist 
movement  in  Europe  was  remote  from  the 
locus  of  Its  realizalion,  Palestine   Thus,  the 
change  the  movement  advocated  was  external 
to  the  circumstances  of  its  targeted  cnticism 
and  negation  As  such,  the  region  was 
considered  a  tabula  rasa,  a  process  enhanced 
by  growing  political  hostility,  which  largely 
excluded  the  Arab  architectural  and  cultural 
discourse  already  marginalized  by  colonial  rule. 
For  the  uprooted  Jew,  Ihe  plain  white  modern 
housing  was  the  proper  Iraceless  home,  "an 
apartment  Iree  from  past  memories"  as  Julius 


Posener  advucaied  m  an  ediional  (oi  Ihe 
Habinyan"  (construction),  in  1937 

Whal  Ihe  tjrsi  group  omiHed,  culture 
and  spiniuality,  Mendelsohn  strove  for.  He 
shared  with  the  Tel  Aviv  Circle  their  urgency 
about  erecting  a  Jewish  national  home.  But 
Mendelsohn's  modernist  anti-boundaries 
convictions  did  not  necesitale  Lhe  resolution  in 
a  slate.  Furthermore,  he  sirongly  objected  to 
the  canonical  consumption  of  his  own  innova- 
tive dynamic  lorms  (i.e..  the  curve)  in  the 
contejci  ol  Ihe  ancient  holy  land,  with  which  he 
was  so  enlhusiastically,  ('onenlalistically') 
fascinated. 

Mendelsohn,  in  his  lifelong  insistence 
on  the  reconciliation  ot  matter  and  spirit,  saw 
Europe  representing  technological  progress 
and  rationality  as  one  end  of  a  continuum,  ai 
the  other  end  he  placed  the  Middle  Easi,  the 
ancient  'cradle  of  civilization",  representing 
eternity,  morality,  and  sacredness   An  irrevers- 
ible modernist.  Mendelsohn  wanted  lo  infuse 
Western  civilization  with  the  cultural  spirituality 
of  the  East  in  order  to  recenter  the  continuum 
from  the  dominance  of  matter  since  the 
industnal  revolution,  and  thereby  to  elevate 
architecture  into  a  new  cultural  epoch 

In  this  process,  architecture  lent  itself 
to  Ihe  physical  and  spintual  sensibililies  of  the 
place  without  falling  into  emotionalism,  that  is, 
without  compromising  the  clarity  of  form  and 
technology  already  achieved  by  the  modern 
movement.  In  so  doing,  Mendelsohn  reinstated 
for  the  Jews  their  religious  purpose  as  the 
chosen  people  to  illuminate  humankind 
Further,  as  a  privileged  refugee,  i.e.  by 
becoming  a  Bntish  citizen,  he  could  afford  to 
graciously  include  Ihe  Arab  people  into  his 
Semitic  Utopia  of  the  Middle  East  revival    Here 
in  fact,  the  recognized  properties  of  culture  are 
attributed  to  civilization  and  vice  versa    in  other 
words,  a  particular  cultural  heritage  is  intended 
to  influence  civilization  whereas  the  umversalis- 
tic  paradigm  of  Modernism  is  entrusted  with  lhe 
creation  ol  a  specific  cultural  project. 

Ultimately,  both  H^edelsohn  and  the 
Tel  Aviv  Circle  fell  short  in  contextual izing  their 
Modernism,  Mendelsohn  failed  to  acknowledge 
that  reality  was  not  only  the  existing,  but  the 
emerging.  An  introverted,  pure,  "eternal" 
architecture  conuadicted  Ihe  dynamism  ol  the 
Zionist  revolution.  The  coincidence  of  Ihe 
social  aspects  ol  Zionism,  most  notably  its 
agriculture  and  housing  projects,  and  ihai  of 
Modernism,  left  him  indifferent.  In  contrast,  the 
Tel  Aviv  Circle  which  had  access  to  the  original 
moment  of  Modernism  in  Europe,  chose  lo 
emphasize  its  functional,  'scientific'  aspects  as 
well  as  the  social  ones.  But,  in  doing  so.  they 
tailed  to  recognize  the  widening  gap  between 
local  culture  and  Ihe  new  building  activity    The 
triple  negation  mentioned  above  overtook 
cultural  concerns,  which  went  beyond  site 
specificilies. 

Today,  when  typified  Modern  Architec- 
ture worldwide  is  alienated  from  its  pomi  of 
origin,  and  when  the  West  looks  to  indigenous 
architecture  as  an  inspirational  source  wiih 
which  lo  overcome  alienation,  these  early 
examples  ol  Modernism's  relocation  deserve 
reconsideration. ■ 


s  members  of  the  Orient  club 
Colombo,  Ceylon  taken  from  Arnold  Wnghl's  comptla- 
Twentieth  Century  Impressions  of  Ceylon,  pub- 
listied  by  Lloyd's  Greater  Brilam  Publishing  Company. 
1907  Membership  ol  the  club  was  exclusive  to  males 
from  locally  resident  elite  families.  Europeans  were 
specilically  excluded.  Sealed  prominently  in  the  tore- 
ground  are  Ihe  senior  members  of  Ihe  dob  lhe  tore- 


The  trouser  under  the  doth 

byAnomaPieris 


The  archiieciures  of  resistance  ( regional- 
ism ,  revivalism  and  traditionalism )  assume 
essenliallGt  positions  in  iheir  flirtation  wilh  a  past 
which  has  often  sacrificed  iis  social  relevance  to  Ihe 
forces  of  contemporary  progress.  A  dismembered 
tradition  can  often  salvage  identity  only  through 
gestural  acts  ol  authentication.    The  proponents  of 
these  attitudes  who  identify  themselves  as 
"marginalized  oitiers"  { in  relation  lo  Ihe  west )  are  for 
most  developing  societies  a  small  bul  powerful  group 
ol  westernized  elite. 

How  could  this  group,  that  during 
colonialism  led  the  avant  -  garde  of  weslemization. 
effect  ihis  reversal  of  ideology''  Why  did  they  create 
a  national  ideniiiy  in  an  effort  lo  reclaim  independent 
status''  While  developing  counines  njsh  head-long 
into  the  very  weslemization  that  the  elite  oi 
promoted,  the  elite  now  calls  for  an  act  of  r( 
( I  e.,  tradition).  But  surely  a  group  thai  has  been 
westernized  for  generations  can  only  claim  to 
represent  the  authenticity  of  their  culture.  The 
areare  ■  garde  elite  attempt  to  authenticate  this 
position  by  alluding  to  a  previous  ( pre  -  colonial ) 
s  alienates  the  new 
ind  effectively  maintains 
s  protected  by  socially 


The  trouser  under  the  cloifi_(saramava(a  kalisama  ) 
IS  the  name  given  lo  a  peculiar  mode  of  dress  that 
prevailed  during  Ihe  late  colonial  penod[  1815-1948 
)in  Shri  Lanka.  It  was  worn  largely  by  a  westernized 
elite  who  had  appropnaled  western  dress  ■  over 
which  they  then  wrapped  a  shortened  version  ot  the 
traditional  sarong.  The  short  doth  thus  became  a 
gestural  claim  lo  a  discarded  identity  and  appeared 
more  as  a  piece  de  resisitance  This  act  of  manipu- 
lating a  previous  identity  in  gestural  ads  of  resis- 
tance was  used  to  conceal  the  hidden  aspiration  to 
be  western.  The  dynamics  Ihat  provoked  Ihe 
concealing  or  revealing  of  western  aspirations 
created  the  critical  dilemmas  of  post  -  colonial 
progress  The  choices  made  by  the  newly  indepen- 


e  often  r( 


identities .  is  created  agamsl  the  foreground  of 'J^^ 
economic  progress  and  social  aspiration  Whereasi 
some  ol  these  essentialist  positions  have  been 
decried  as  nostalgic,  sentimenial  or  populist  • 
Regionalism  as  an  architecture  of  resistance  has 
bean  frequently  legitimized  by  archiieciurat  cntique 
which  offers  us  a  substantial  list  of  architects 
believed  to  fall  within  this  category.  Mimar  Books  by 
the  Aga  Khan  Tnjst  has  presented  a  series  of 
monographs  on  archite^^  frequently  discussed 
within  this  debate  including  Eldarn.  Fathy.  Bav/a. 
Correa.  Cunously,  every  one  of  them  falls 
category  of  a  westernized  elite  as  defined  by 

Regionalism,  implying  an  archltectui 

transfixed  on  locality,  presents  a  position  deai 


the 


lurefl  j 
learn 


,^  Overture 

Venus  La  Oiscorde 

Chorus:  Pleasures.  Graces  and  Laughters 
Four  Acts 
France,  Spain.  Italy.  Turkey 

Oe  la  Motie's  operatic  ballet  was  undoubtedly  an 

eloquent  overture  lo  eighteenth  century 

Europe  turbulent,  seduced  by  the  plurality  ol  worlds. 

haunted  by  typology  and  classification,  impassioned 

of  opera,  in  search  lor  Happiness.  "Oh 

Happiness'  Our  Being's  End  and  Aim' 

Good.  Pleasure  Ease  Content! 

Whale'er  thy  Name!' {Pope.  1734) 

Such  were  Ihe  invocations  of  the 

century  following  Ihe  battle  of  Venus 

and  La  Oiscorde  I'Europe  galante 

had  announced  a  century  of  dismay. 

'Pauvre  siecle''  ("Wretched  century'") 

repealed  Voltaire  relentlessly  Every 


L  Europe  galante 


by  Shirine  Hamadeh 


French  mind  contested  and  cnlicized,  revealing  Ihe 
absurdity  of  the  stale  and  society  And  while  Oiderol 
and  d'Alembert  consirucied  their  universal  ideal  on 
the  bases  of  Reason.  Candides  polemical  act 
denounced  the  optimism  of  the  age  ol  Enlighten- 
ment "Ah!  meilleurdesmondes,oueles-vous?" 
(Ah!  best  of  worlds,  where  are  you''*)  (Voltaire, 
1758).  That  was  perhaps  the  mosi  lyrical  articulation 
of  Europe's  troubled  consciousness.  And  its  answer 
lay  abroad,  'Hous  allons  dans  un  autre  univers:  c'est 
dans  celui-ta.  sans  doute.  que  tout  est  bien'  ('We 
are  going  into  another  world,  surely  It  musl  be  there 
that  everything  is  best ')  (Vollaire,  1758),  Candide 
reassured  his  beloved  Cunegonde  upon  their  arrival 
lo  Cadix  Libertins,  travellers,  discontented  wander- 
ers, obsen/ed,  compared,  classified,  cnlicized. 
Chateaubriand  from  America,  de  Brosse  from 
Australia,  Tavernier  from  Constantinople,  Volney 
Irom  Egypt,  the  Jesuits  Irom  China,  Gulliver  from 
Utopia,  They  were  read  and  cited  endlessly-  They 
were  Ihe  empirical  support  lo  older  theones  and 


I 

I  opposed  to  Ihe  processes  of  universalization.  While  this 
I  may  be  considered  laudable,  should  it  necessarily 
'  dismiss  the  more  favorable  aspects  ot  Ihe  modem 
I  project  ?  The  problems  ot  universalization  lie  not  in  the 
I  tmportation  ol  western  architectures,  but  in  the  lack  of 
I  (ransfonnalion.  The  pre-independence  indigenization  ol 
I  colonial  ( western  and  non  -  western)  building  types 
I  have,  after  all,  not  only  been  successful  but  tiave  been 
I  absorbed  into  Ihe  historic  identity  of  ifiese  nations 
I  However,  ihe  position  ol  a  defensrve  resistance, 
I  particularly  when  accomodating  clear  national  or 
I  political  agendas,  runs  Ihe  nsk  of  being  manipulated  or 
j  commodified.  and  thus,  falling  prey  lo  the  very 
j  characteristics  it  so  vehemently  opposes. 
j  An  interesting  illustration  of  this  paradox  is 

I  seen  in  Ihe  example  of  the  Stiri  Lankan  parliament 
I  building  designed  by  Geoffrey  Bawa.  The  building 
I  maybe  interpreted  as  a  blown  up  version  of  a  pavillion 
I  or  prayer  hall  Regionalism  in  this  case  has  been 
I  defined  as  his  respect  for  context  and  site,  application 
I  of  local  construction  methods,  and  use  ol  local  building 
I  malenals.  Itisanagendatowhichhehasconsislenlly 
I  adhered  Ihroughout  most  ol  his  architectural  work.  The 
parliamenl.  however ,  was  built  on  a  marshy  sile_ 


Gecfrey  Bawa.  Paifamenl.  Shn  Lai*a  1982 
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defining  himself  as  a  regionalist  as  he  himself  claims 
inspiration  from  many  European  sources.  Ironically, 
Ihis  IS  Ihe  building  through  which  he  has  gained  the 
broadest  recognition  as  a  regionalist 

Unfoflunalely,  Ihe  only  alternative  to  Ihe 
architectures  of  resistance  has  been  a  direct  appropna- 
iton  of  International  style  m  the  form  of  the  co^rate 
lower  and  Ihe  internalized  mall  -  the  symbols  of 
economic  progress  and  social  aspiration .  Yet  an 
architecture  of  resistance  which  is  so  far  removed  from 
these  very  aspects  of  social  hie  can  hardly  hope  to 
affect  the  direction  of  contemporary  architecture.  The 
challenge  Iheretore  lies  in  utilizing  available  ( western 
or  other )  resources  !o  create  an  architecture  !hal  does 
not  reinforce  these  binary  oppositions,  but  helps  to 
diffuse  and  mitigate  them.* 
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beliefs,  Montaigne's  "good  savage"  acquired  its  final 
formulation,  and  Ihe  Turk  was  forever  decadent 
Imagination  alone  could  not  have  buill  this  incredible 
edifice  on  the  most  diverse  of  humanity  The 
foreigner  had  become  indispensable  lo  French 
literature,  as  i'Europe  gaiante  had  presaged  il.  He 
was  brought  home  as  the  scornful  witness  lo  an 
unpleasant  reality.  Marana's  Turkish  spy, 
Montesquieu's  Persians  Usbek  and  Rica.  Chinese, 
Americans,  Hurons,  every  citizen  of  the  world,  came 
in  turn,  praised  and  deplored.  The  foreign,  and  ihe 
no-longer-threatening-Oneni  in  particular,  was  the 
locus  of  everyone's  expression  of  discontent,  tears 
and  desires,  from  Monlesquieu  and  Voltaire  in 
philosophy,  to  Favarl  and  Ducis  in  operatic  and 
iheatncal  production,  Bayle  and  Reland  in  theology, 
Volney  in  the  science  o(  travel,  and  Galland  in  the  an 
ol  erotic  translations. 

We  have  been  accuslomed,  under  Said- 
lan  and  posl-onentalism  polemicists'  hegemony,  to 
altnbule  post-colonial  represenialions  of  the  Onent 
lo  the  legacy  ol  Ihe  once  "mexlncably  lied  orientalist 
and  colonialist  discourses".  Surely,  Napoleon  and 
the  first  enlightened  philologists  provided  colonial 
representations  of  Ihe  Oneni  with  new  archeotogical 
grounds  But  the  Onent,  as  ii  were,  exolic,  despotic, 
backward,  fundamentally  different  and  sexually 
decadent,  invoked  in  the  nineteenih  century  by 
Renan,  Barres,  Lamartine  and  Flauberl.  had 
emerged  in  the  eighteenth  century,  out  of  Ihe  menial 
structures  of  a  critical  and  tormented  age  in  which 
the  quest  for  individual  nghls  and  happiness  brougtil 
the  debate  on  human  diversity  to  the  fore  of  Ihe 
French  intellectual  scene.  It  had  emerged  oul  ol  a 
readiness  to  change  the  society,  out  of  a  conscious 
search  for,  and  identification  ol,  an  alter-ego  tor  ihe 
sake  ol  self-reformulation.  As  such,  the  Onent  was 
the  foreigner  par  excellence  That  which  had  been 
institutionalized  m  fifth  century  Athens,  and  that 
which  will  be  cut  out  of  his  nghts  of  Man  by  Ihe  vigor 
ol  nationhood  and  xenophobia  m  August  17B9,  in  the 
first  Declaration  des  droits  de  I'Homme  et  du 
Ciloyen.  In  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  it  was  repre- 
sented only  because  Europe  wanted  to  re-present 
Itself  Voltaire's  and  Montesquieu's  Onent  was 
despotic  because  it  prefigured  the  future  of  Euro- 
pean monarchies  But  Montesquieu's  despotic 
machine  was  ensured  by  the  fundamentally  different 


nature  of  Its  subjects,  by  their  propensity  for  slavery, 
as  Aristotle  had  mandated  it  long  before  him. 
Absolute  monarchy  was  thus  doomed  to  decadence 
and  cormplion,  and  Europe's  enlighiened  monarchs 
and  nobility,  who  had  not  yet  disposed  ol  their 
exigencies  lor  self-glonfication,  could  linger  safely. 
Galland's  Orieni  was  sexually  perverse  because  it 
was  a  respite  Irom  health  control  and  sexual 
repressiveness  ai  home,  and  his  1001  nighis.  loaded 
with  sexuality,  violence  and  perversion,  was  a 
delightful  allegory  of  immoralities  untold  And  the 
Onent  was  exotic,  "Arabian  lales"  were  in  vogue  and 
Turkish  dresses  were  worn  at  masquerades, 
because  ihe  monopoly  of  Ihe  Church,  morality, 
fashion,  and  the  Corneillian  tragedy,  had  become  loo 
austere  II  was  in  the  same  vein  thai  Italian  music 
and  opera,  and  every  affront  to  Reason  slirred  the 
enthusiasm  of  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  and  Ihal 
Venus's  appeal  for  a  belter  world,  an  Europe  gaiante 
as  It  were,  remained  a  tnumph  for  ninety  years.  As 
for  the  late  ol  Europe's  Onent,  Venus  could  not  have 
yet  predicted  ii  in  her  first  chanted 
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4  394  Interactive  Art  and  Technology 

Sharon  Daniel 

assist  m  completion  and  inslallalion  of  an  electro-mechanical 


video  sculpture  (or  two  participanls 

4 134  Mapping  Boston 

Wellington  Reiter 

produce  a  new  map  ot  Boston  based  on 

selective  architeclural  cnteha  (walls,  gales, 

brdges,  towers,  and  monumenisj. 

4-280  ArchJIedure  Internship  Program 


% 


Vous  iravaillez  pour  le  Bohneur  du  monde' 
Les  Plaisirs  partem  pour  saiislaire  a  ses  Ordres 
Fin  de  LEuropc  galanie  2 

(■-.never  give  up; 
You  are  working  for  the  Happiness  of  the  world  * 
The  Pleasures  go  off  to  satisfy  her  Orders. 
End  ot  L'Europe  galante.)  ■ 


1  (Gallant  Europe)  An  opera-bailel  wntlen  by  Houdar  del 
Motle  (music  by  Campral,  presented  lor  Itie  lirsi  lime  in 
Pans  in  1697  by  the  Academie  Royaie  de  Musique 

2  To  Diala.  biologist  and  hedonist 

•  For  further  reading  on  French  thought  m  Ihe  eighleentl 
century  and  Ihe  debate  on  human  diversity  see,  P  Hazai 
L3  perisee  eufopeer^ne  an  Xllle  si6cle  3  vols  Pans 
BoivmetCie(1946),T  Todorov  Nous elles aulres:  la 
rellexion  trar^caise  sur  la  cliversil6  humaine.  Pans  Seuil 
(1989)  On  the  concept  of  loreigner  m  history  see,  J 
Knsieva  Strangers  to  Ourselves  New  York  Columbia 
University  Press  (1991). 


4  299  Hands-ofl  Building  Consliuction 

Workshop 

Masood  Khan  and  Jody  Gibbs 

build  calalonian  vaults,  rammed  eaiili  walls,  shells  ol  single  and 

double  curvature 


i  299  SIGUS  Workshop  m  Jamaica 

Reinhard  Goelhert  and  Jan  Wampler 

a  h^o-week  workshop  in  Kingston  Jamaica  locused  on  urban 

housing  and  community  issues 

Portfolio  Workshop 

Architectural  Photography:  An  MIT  Practicum 
Oliver  fladford 
photograph  MIT 


Problems  of  Housing  and  Appropnaie  Technotogy  for 
Kanmabad,  Pakistan 
William  L  Porter 


